THE JEALOUSY 

BY MARGARET 

u PERHAPS I should have mentioned 
* that it’s * moonshine * Pm offering 
you,” said Darrell. 

A smack may be vulgar, but it is un- 
deniably appreciative. It must be con- 
fessed that Powers smacked. 

“My dear fellow, I shall finish this 
glass if I have to pay the tax upon all 
you possess I Where did you get it? ” 

“ That’s a pretty long story.” 

Powers settled comfortably in his 
Morris chair, experience having taught 
him that the length of an anecdote was 
never a deterrent to his friend. 

“ You remember when I first came 
South, down on my luck and with no 
business training ? I was glad to take the 
first job that was open to me — night 
duty as £ central ’ in a small town. I 
bear traces of that work in my temper to 
this day! The women would ring up to 
ask the time, or if the train was late, or 
if I could see the weather bureati’s fiag 
from my front window, and did it say 
rain. One night a livery-stable keeper 
called me up to say that he had a sick 
horse which he must dose every hour in 
the night, and he wished me to ring his 
’phone every time the clock struck. I 
did so faithfully, until between half -past 
two and four I had no calls, and fell 
asleep myself. The horse died, and the 
owner declared it was because he had 
missed the three o’clock dose. He threat- 
ened to sue the telephone company; and 
as the manager knew that it would be 
considered a clear, strong case against 
a corporation in the courts of this State, 
he pacified him by discharging me.” 

“ But how about the brandy ? ” 

“ Easy, now ! I’m coming to that. The 
manager was a decent chap, who felt 
sorry for me/ and he asked the collec- 
tor of internal revenue to appoint me a 
deputy. In six months I had enough 
queer experiences with the bloekaders to 
expect anything, but I was surprised one 
day to get a letter from a woman, in- 
forming on her husband. It was a pa- 
thetic sort of letter. She said she had de- 
termined to tell where the still was, as she 
would rather have her husband sent to 
the pen than let him throw himself away 
drinking. She urged us to come without 
delay, and appointed the following 
Thursday night to meet us. 


OF MRS. PETE. 

BUSBEE SHIPP. 

“We were there at nine sharp — 
Snuggs, the deputy marshal, Sam Ander- 
son, and I. The moonlight was bright as 
day. We soon located the clump of 
willows that was to be our meeting-place, 
and saw the nose of a boat against the 
bank. The woman greeted us briefly, and 
we stepped into the boat. She was rather 
a picturesque figure as she struck out 
strongly with the oars, declining our aid. 
Her sleeves were rolled above the elbows, 
and we could see the play of muscles, firm 
as a man’s. The glow of superb health, 
and a big coil of black hair, would have 
made her a handsome Amazon, save that 
the lower part of her face was discolored 
and bruised, and two teeth were gone. 

“ ‘ Poor soul, that’s some of your hus- 
band’s work?’ I hazarded. 

“ The expression of her face made me 
sure that I was right in my conjecture, 
but she was silent. 

“ Two miles above us were the rapids, 
but here the river had widened into a 
muddy expanse, dotted with several small 
islands, to the largest of which she di- 
rected our course. 

“ 4 There’s the house,’ she stated, indi- 
cating a cabin built of substantial logs 
and mortar, about fifteen feet from the 
river’s edge. 

“ Making the boat fast, she led the way 
through the front room into a bedroom, 
and opened the door of what seemed to 
be a small closet. Overalls and skirts 
were hanging from the nails, but she 
pushed these aside, and we saw a narrow 
door into which she fitted a key. 

“‘That you, Joe? You’ve been gone 
long enough to make it.’ 

“ £ It’s me,’ she returned indifferently. 
You never would have imagined from her 
voice that anything was doing. We were 
so close behind her that the moment she 
was through the door Snuggs had his 
man covered. £ Might as well give up, 
Pete — three to your one, and all armed,’ 
she told him in that same listless way. 

“ I wish you could have seen that man ! 
He didn’t notice us at all, he was so 
blazing mad with her. lie was a wiry 
chap, lithe as a panther, and he fairly 
sprang at her. Upon my word, I believe 
he would have strangled her if the mar- 
shal hadn’t grabbed him. And the vocab- 
ulary he let fiy at her! He began with 
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4 hell-cat/ I remember, and by the time 
he paused for breath that epithet seemed 
a delicate compliment. She looked 
straight ahead of her, as if she never 
heard a word, and, taking out her snuff- 
box, began to dip with calm enjoyment. 

“ Anderson and I made a search of the 
premises, but found no one but a yellow- 
haired girl, cowering -in a corner of the 
kitchen. She squawked like a young owl ; 
I believe she thought we were going to 
hang her then and there. Bunning wildly 
into the still-room, she flung herself oh 
her knees before the older woman. 

“ £ Tell ’em I never made the brandy ! 
I ain’t had nothin’ to do with it. It was 
Pete an’ Joe. Tell ’em!’ she cried 
frantically. 

“ £ I swear this gal ain’t had nothin’ to 
do with it. She ain’t got the sense,’ de- 
clared the other contemptuously. £ Pete 
would never have trusted her to do the 
work, and anyhow, Marne’s too lazy and 
triflin’ to do anythin’ but set in a rocker.’ 

££ £ I’ll go to court an’ tell ev’rything I 
know about Pete,’ whimpered the girl, 

£ if you’ll only let me be ! Please, misters, 
let me be ! ’ 'With a sudden, nauseating 
coquetry she tried to wheedle us : £ Maybe 
I’ll kiss you if you will.’ 

“You can’t fancy how incongruous 
this offer was, from the girl who stood 
there with her blond hair hanging dis- 
ordered about her scared, white face, and 
her lips pursed up invitingly. Afterward 
I saw that girl in £ store clothes/ with 
blue ribbons and curled hair, and she 
was pretty in a cheap style. But I never 
saw anything feminine look as tawdry 
and as inefficient as she , did that night. 

“ £ You women seem mighty clever at 
informin’ ! ’ 

“ Pete fairly spat the words at them ; 
and like a garment, the wife’s calmness 
slipped from her. She seemed unable to 
curb any longer the fierce, elemental pas- 
sions of her nature. 

“ £ You link me and her together if you 
dar.st! Ain’t I stood by you and helped 
you with the still, and rowed the boat in 
sun and rain and sleet these six years ? 
And what do you do ? My sister dies, and 
I send for her gal, and give her a home 
and a nice mournin’ rig, and don’t she 
snatch it off and beg you for pink ribbons’ 
inside o’ two months, and call me auntie 
and you Pete, like I was older’n you, 
which she knows I ain’t by two years? 
And ain’t you gr owin’ silly over her right 
before my eyes, and she aggin’ you on, 
till las’ week ain’t you said you were 
goin’ to get a deevorce from me, come 
next court, ’count o’ my temper? My 


temper ! I reckon my temper knocked 
out these teeth with my own fist! When 
you hit me for £ sassin ’ poor little 
Marne/ I written the revenues that 
day. Perhaps I may be the one to get 
the deevorce, ’count o’ my old man bein’ 
in the pen. Then you can marry Marne 
when you come out ! ’ she ended taunt- 
ingly and savagely. 

^ “ Of course we had been busy all the 
time this talk was going on, destroying 
the £ wildcat ’ with our still-devils. They 
are somewhat like a mattock, pick on one 
side and hatchet on the other, but with a 
short handle. The hoops are cut off the 
barrels with the hatchet, and the copper 
still is destroyed by striking it full of 
holes with the pick. We knew that Pete 
must set a lot by his outfit, but he never 
flinched while we hacked it to pieces and 
poured out all the cider and pomace. At 
another time he might have proved an 
ugly customer, but in his fury against his 
wife he seemed oblivious to everything 
else. When Mrs. Pete suggested that he 
should marry Marne when his term of im- 
prisonment was out, he snarled: 

“ £ It’ll take all my time to settle with 
you ! ’ 

“ Marne was watching us and making 
conversational overtures to Sam. She 
tossed her head, and gave Sam a side- 
long glance as she retorted: 

“ £ I don’t want any woman’s leavin’s, 
or any jail -bird, either, or anybody as 
old as Pete. I w T ant a handsome young 
feller for my beau ! ’ 

“ £ If I don’t misremember ’ — the edge 
on her aunt’s voice cut like a knife — 
£ Tuesday week you said Pete was the 
handsomest man you knew/ 

££ Marne tittered. 

“ £ And that very day he brought me 
the hat with cherries on it that I was so 
set on ! ’ She brought the battery of her 
glances to bear upon Sam as she con- 
tinued, £ I think, to be real tony, a feller 
must have a brown mustache ! ’ 

££ Pete’s hand stroked his stubby red 
beard. Evidently he was thinking. 

££ £ There’s a, sample bottle of my stuff 
on that shelf/ he said. £ If the gents will 
favor me with a nip of my own belong- 
in’ s, I’ll drink to your luck in gettin’ a 
beau to your likin’. You ain’t slack in 
tryin’, and men are pretty much all 
foolsj’ 

££ Iiis wife’s somber eyes fairly blazed 
with triumph, and her chest heaved tem- 
pestuously. Pete’s fierceness toward her 
was, after all, as man to man, as equal to 
equal — a demoniacal outburst, but pass- 
ing — and a different matter from the dry 
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contempt with which he turned from the 
silly girl, and from the self-disgust with 
which he repeated the words : 

“‘ All fools!’ 

“ i Can’t accommodate you, my friend,’ 
I said, passing the bottle over to the 
marshal. ‘ Why, your wife would never 
have informed on you if she hadn’t 
wished to stop you from drinking too 
much.’ 

“ Then I had a sample of my Amazon’s 
temper. 

“‘You little bantam rooster! You 
spindle-legged grasshopper! Pete could 
put you and sixty more like you under 
the table one arter another, so none o’ 
your lip about his drinkin’ too much ! ’ 

“ She mimicked my condescending 
tone and manner so exactly that the 
other men roared with laughter, and 
Snuggs said good-humoredly: 

“ ‘ It was a case of girl, Darrell, don’t 
you see ? If she had written you that 
she was jealous of this young miss, and 
to come along and arrest her husband, 
how.much attention would you have paid 
to .it? There have been too many tricks 
to decoy deputies to some out-of-the-way 
spot wh en a p artjeul arly brash sale o f 
blockade liquor was going on. Well, 
you’ve about finished things here, and 
we’d better be moving on.’ 

“ He tapped Pete on the shoulder. Mrs. 
Pete started and drew in her breath 
with a kind of gasp. 

“ ( Of all the stupid bats ! ’ she ex- 
claimed. ‘ Plere you come to the best dis- 
tillery in the State, bar none, and walk 
off leavin’ sixteen bar’ls behind you ! ’ 

“ Her husband smothered an ejacula- 
tion, and regarded her curiously. 

“ ‘ Don’t stare at me, Peter Dusen- 
bury ! I wash my hands o’ the stuff, along 
with you, and if the revenues want it, 
why, they’re welcome.’ 

“We left Snuggs with his prisoner, 
and Sam and I followed the woman into 
the moonlight. She led the way along 
a path cut into the dense growth that 
was behind the cabin. The dampness 
chilled me ; the growth changed to marsh 
grass and bulrushes, and the path was so 
heavy with black, oozy mud that it was a 
relief to find a long cypress log flung 
down for a foot-bridge. 

“ ‘ Just go straight ahead ; I’ll catch up 
with you in a minute. My shoe’s ontied, 
and I’m ’fraid I might trip, the log’s 
that slippery. I reckon when you see all 
them bar’ls you’ll think ’em worth the 
pester it takes to get. ’em,’ she said pleas- 
antly. 

“Sam stopped suspiciously: 


“ ‘ We’ll wait till you’re ready; don’t 
know as I care to experiment much in 
this forsaken spot.’ 

“ ‘All right, sir.’ She consented readily 
enough, and followed close behind us. 

“ The next moment a blow flung me 
forward like a tenpin, the whole weight 
of my body against Sam, who had just 
reached the end of the log. I tried to 
wheel, but a second furious blow on the 
back of my head stunned me for a mo- 
ment, and over we went, the two of us, 
into the black marsh. Sam says that 
woman ran back over that log as if she 
were on a cinder track. I can remember 
nothing but the horrible sensation of the 
quagmire. I was sunk to my waist; it 
felt as if the pressure of tons were upon 
my limbs, and relentless hands were 
dragging me down. 

“Nothing I have ever experienced 
gave such a feeling of maddening help- 
lessness. Evidently the spot was used as 
a dumping-ground, for solid bodies of 
some sort had' stayed Sam’s fall, and he 
had managed to climb back to the log. 
He was a big, strong fellow, and pres- 
ently our combined efforts succeeded in 
extricating me. 

“We made our way back to the cabin 
slowly. My clothes were heavy with mire, 
and I was so weak that I could scarcely 
stagger. If the marshal was surprised 
at our appearance, we were equally as- 
tonished to And him alone. It seems that 
he was guarding the prisoner, just as we 
had left him, when Mrs. Pete came run- 
ning in, screaming like mad: 

“ ‘ Quick, quick ! That little revenue is 
snake-bit ! Give me that bottle of brandy, 
quick! To think there were bar’ls of it 
within two hundred yards o’ us, and no 
way to carry a drop but in my hands ! 
And his ankle a - swellin’ so fast — oh, 
mercy on us ! ” 

“ Snuggs had put the bottle in his 
trousers pocket. As he slipped in his 
hand to get it, his mind concentrated on 
my danger, a fiery furnace seemed to fall 
suddenly upon him. That woman — 
strong as a man she was ! — had seized the 
copper cap by its handle,^ and with one 
swing had clapped it over the deputy 
marshal’s head. 

“ He had dropped his pistol like a shot, 
and had burned both hands in getting 
that head-gear from, off his shoulders. 
Nose, chin, and every spot the hot copper 
had touched, were blistered, but I think 
Snuggs minded the pain less than the 
mortification of being outwitted. 

“ Mrs. Pete had snatched the pistol as 
it fell, commanded Pete to run to the 
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boat, and sped quickly after him, looking 
back over hex shoulder to cover the 
marshal if he tried to pursue them. I~Ier 
own hands must have been burned, for 
when Snuggs finally got to the shore he 
saw* the handcuffs lying there, and away 
down the river Pete was handling the 
oars. 

44 4 1 hope you 7 re satisfied with your 
skill in patching up family quarrels! 7 
jeered Snuggs. 4 1 noticed how satisfied 
she looked when Pete allowed he 7 d been 
a fool, but who 7 d have thought of her 
hatching up a plan so quick to undo what 
she 7 d done? She isn’t jealous of the 
yellow-headed party any longer; called 
back to her to go to their friends in 
town, and she’d send her the money to 
travel back to Georgia. The girl’s in the 
other room now, primping; says a boat 
passes here in about half an hour. 7 

44 4 Well, 7 said Sam, 4 though she man- 
aged to turn our wildcat hunt into a 
wildgoose chase, I, for one, say good 
luck to Mrs. Pete ! 7 77 

44 Put this brandy,” objected Powers, 
44 where does it come in ? 77 


44 We’re arriving at it now,” returned 
Darrell imperturbably. 44 A few months 
ago I received my second communication 
from Mrs. Pete. She said she guessed I 7 d 
be glad to hear that after she and her 
husband had struck for the Virginia 
line on that memorable night, they de- 
cided to leave the blockade business for 
the regular, and they had been on the 
straight ever since, and had made money 
at it. Por the sake of old times, they had 
recently visited their former camping- 
ground. Two kegs of apple brandy had 
been left on the little island, in a cave 
with white sand floor and stone sides, 
concealed by an overgrowth of brush — 
an ideal place for kegs to spend ten 
years. One they had shipped to Virginia, 
the other they expressed to me — prepaid 
at that! Here’s her letter: 

44 1 allways felt sorter mean about tumbling you in 
the marsh, but ’twas a case of have-to. Remem- 
bring how porrerful you looked at my mouth that 
night, I will also add that the very ferst money 
Pete made after he got to Va. he bought me two 
fine new front teeth, filled with gold, and a heap 
more elegant than them h« knocked out.” 


